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NEAT PLAID GRENADINES, 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 6, 1873. No. 28, 
WEBER, OCERNEA & 00., 


IMPORTERS OF CARPETINGS, 





SPECIAL NOTICE TO FRIENDS. 


I have received a large Invoice of Neat Plaid 
Grenadines at 374 cents. They are very reasonable, 
and I would call Friends special attention to them 
as they are just the thing for warm weather. 

2,000 yards Neat Plaid Grenadines at 37}. 

2,000 yards Neat Plaid Grenadines at 37}. 

N. B.—Friends desiring samples will please en-| trade. Choice designs and colorings now ready for 
close a three cent stamp. inspection. 


JOHN H. STOKES. 


No. 29 NORTH SECOND STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Invite the attention of Friends to their complete 
assortment of every variety of carpets for Spring 


I. PF. HOPKINS, 


REMOVED TO 1005 RACE STRERT. 
&, W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila, Manufacturer and dealer in fine 


WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &c., &c., 
M a = cara yy would — — the — of Friends to 
> & new and we ec stoc 
No. 103 8. Thirteenth St., Philadelphia. PRICES LOW. 


KENNETT SQUARE ACADEMY AND SEMINARY, 
CHESTER COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA, 


Will re-open next fall in separate school buildings, each having its own school room, class rooms and 
boarding department. Katz A. Hanno, an experienced Teacher, has accepted the position of Matron in 
charge of the Girls’ School. The institution again becomes an Academy for Boys and a Seminary for 
Girls, in every essential particular. 

Lectures will be given twice a week during the winter term, before both schools at the same hour, In 
Drawing, Languages, Rhetoric, Literature, Mineralogy, Geology, Astronomy, Higher Mathematics and 
some other advanced studies, the exercises will be conducted, partly, in classes made up from both the 
Academy and Seminary. This arrangement is entirely practicable on account of the short distance of the 
buildings from each other (sitaated on opposite sides of the Street, 200 feet apart.) In Reading, Spelling, 
Penmanship, Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic and all common branches, the schools, will entirely 
separate in classification. This plan secures like educational opportunities for both girls and boys, while 
it avoids many serious objections to the co-education of the sexes away from the daily oversight of 
parents. The instruction shall be careful, thorough and eminently practical. The Principal took a 
seven years’ course of study in New England, graduating at Exeter and Cambridge. 


A COMPETENT FEMALE TEACHER WILL TAKE CHARGE OF THE GIRLS SCHOOL ROOM. 


Other Assistants will be employed to aid in the school work, but no classes will be entrusted wholly to 
Assistants, however competent. As the Principal is responsible directly to his patrons for the progress 
of his students, he has adhered, the past year, to the following announcement, which shall be the rule in 
future: “‘ Every pupil in the institution is taught in some studies, often in all, by the Priacipat, who per- 
sonally attends to their classification and promotion from grade to grade, to the assigament of each 
weeks’ work to the divisions, and all cases of disorder and discipline.” Prof. J. M. Habel (at present in 
Europe) has engaged to give twenty-four Historical Lectures on the following subjects : 

Confucius, Buddha, Ancient Greece, Alexander, Augustus, Clovis, Mohamet, Charlemagne, William the 
Conqueror, The Crusades, Ferdinand and Isabella, Luther, Henry VIII., Woolsey, Tae Huguenots, Catha- 
rine de Medicis, Elizabeth, Richelieu, Wallenstein, Charles I., Cromwell, William of Orange, Peter the 
Great, Charles XII., Frederick II., George Washington, French Revolution, Napoleon, Jefferson, Abraham 
Lincoln. Four other courses of six each are guaranteed during the wiater term, embracing Philosophy, 
Physiology, Literature, Chemistry, Geology, Astronomy, &c. Charggs, $4.25, $4.59 and $4.75 per week 
for the term, which opens for Girls Ninth month 22d and Ninth month 29th for Boys. Boys can remain 
at the Academy the whole year, including vacations. Send for circular to 


SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE. 
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Gaucatioual, Gaducational. 
COLLEGIATE EDUCATION FOR |ERCILDOUN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN. LADIES. 


. This Institution, which has a healthy and beauti- 
ful location near the village of Ercildoun, Chester 
Co., Pa., will commence its next session on the 29th 
of Ninth month next. 

Thorough and careful instruction is given ia every 
department. 

Terms $85.00 per session of twenty weeks. 

For circulars and full particulars address the 
Principal, RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., 

2m Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. 


DELAWARE INSTITUTE, 


FOR BOTH SEX8S, lately known as Taylor & Jackson’s 
Academy, at Wilmington, Del., will re-open Ninth 
mo. Ist. A few girls will be received to board in 
the family of the Principal. Please send for the new 
circular. MILTON JACKSON, M. 8., 

at Principal. 


SwakrHeMore CoLugee, situated on the West Chest- 
er Railroad, ten miles from Philadelphia, was estab- 
lished by Friends, to extend the benefits of a thorough 
Collegiate Education to both sexes, who may here 
pursue the same course of studies, and receive the 
same degrees. 

The discipline is as nearly as possible that of a 
well regulated family. 

The Institution has been in successful operation 
for four years, and includes, in addition to the Col- 
lege, & Preparatory School. 

The accomplishments taught in fashionable schools 
are excluded, being considered incompatible with 
the serious work of pursuing a liberal course of 
study, and among the chief causes of the inferior 
education of woman. 

The male department is already fall for the ensuing 
year, 1873-74. 

Some further applications will be received for 
female students, in both Preparatory School and 
College, to enter in Ninth month, 1873. 

For Catalogue and further particulars address 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, 
President of Swarthmore College, 
3m Swarthmore, Delaware Co., Pa. 





BRISTOL BOARDING SCHOOL 


Will commence its Twelfth year on the 9th of Ninth 
month, 1873. For circulars address R. A. PEIRCE, 
Principal, Bristol, Bucks Co., Pa. 2m 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Fall term commences 9th mo. 8th, 1873. 
Address 8. C. COLLINS, Prinoipat, 
tfn ee 2 N. ¥. 


- GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


Successor to, and for several years cutter for, the 





MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, 


Ohartered by “ Act of the Legislature,” is under the 
care of Friends. Both sexes are admitted. Fall and 
winter term opens 9th mo. 15th. 

Expenses $200 per year. 





TRUSTEBS. tate 
Pierce Hoopes, Barclay Knight, RLB a 
Ellwood Michener, David Ferris, _— an 
Ellis P. Marshall, Henry S. Pratt, TAILOR, 
Levi K. Brown, Darlington Hoopes. No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
For Circulars address Joseph Shortlidge, Princi-| Has always on hand a full assortment of all de- 
pal, Concordville, Delaware County, Pa. tf |sirable Shades and Styles of Goods suitable for 


Friends’ wear, which will be made to order on rea- 
sonable terms. 
_ SePlain Coats a Specialty. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 


FOR BOTH SEXES, AT CHESTER, DEL. CO., PA. 


The limited number of boarding pupils received 
in this school are actually members of the Princi- 
pal’s family. $5 per week covers t!.e whole expense. 
Please send for our new Circular. 

GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding School for both sexes, under the care 
of Friends, near Springboro’, Warren County, Ohio, 
will open for 1873-4, on the 2d of Ninth month. 

The instruction combines a partial, or full col- 
lege course of studies, with two hours daily train- 
ing in physical industries. For Catalogues con- 
taining full particulars, apply to DAVID CHAND- 


LER, Sup’t. 


MOORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL 
will re open Ninth month 22d, 1873. For circulars 
apply to MARY S. LIPPINCOTT, Principal, Moores- 
town, Burlington Co., N. J. 

8th mo. 10th, 1873. 6t No. 140 Third Avenue, N. Y. City. 





8. P. BALDERSTON & SON, 
902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Always on hand a large variety of Paper Hangings 
and Window Shades. We have a very desirable 
Spring Shade Roller, which works without cords, 
and is much approved. 


FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 
No 140 (old number 132) THIRD AVENUE, 
Between 14th and 15th Streets, 

New York. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Fat AND WINTER OPENING. 


Just received a large lot of plain wool cashmere 
and sealskin shawls. Milliners and the general 
trade supplied with silks and plain ribbons at very 





low prices at H. HAUSER, gents 
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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 6, 1873. 
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From “Perfect Life.” 
THE TRUE END OF LIFE, 
BY W. E. CHANNING. 


cannot have been given for no End. It is 
the seal of a Heavenly Destiny. It is the 
authentic handwriting of God upon the Soul, 
revealing that man’s true End is a growing 
likeness in Spirit to Himself. 

I proceed to another proof that the Soul 
was created to look beyond and aboveall ma- 
terial interests. What is the great motive that 
prompts man to the study of Nature? We 
know what intense labor has been given to 
this pursuit. Now what has stirred Man to 
observe the sky, earth, atmosphere, plants, 
animals—in a word, all orders of creatures ? 
Why did Newton concentrate his vast intel- 
lect upon determining the motions of the Uni- 
verse? Why did Linnzus expend a life of 
toil in exploring the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms? Why have so many naturalists 
foregone the ease and security of civilized so- 
ciety, and plunged into savage forests, to note 
the habits of birds and insects, or to discover 
new minerals and plants? Has the great aim 
















(Continued from page 427.) 


How signally has God imprinted on us the 
End of our being in giving us this central im- 
pulse towards Himself! Why is it that this 
grandest thought in the Universe, that the 
Idea of this Perrect Berne, dawns on the 
human mind? If Man were made to find his 
chief good within the compass of material na- 
ture, why does the Infinite Spirit shine upon 
us throughout all Nature? The Idea ef God! 
Pause for a moment, and apprehend its gran- 
deur. All other science fades into insignifi- 
cance be.ore its majesty. The treasures of 
all worlds are poor in contrast. This Idea, 
brightened and unfolded till it becomes real 
to us, is as a new Sun kindled within. From 
it a new Light streams over and through the 
Universe. By the transforming power of this 
one Idea, all things become new. The Idea 





of God! It is an exhaustless spring of energy 
against weakness, of peace amid vicissitude, 
of courage to do and suffer, of undying hope, 
of immortal life. The cynic may speak con- 
temptuously of Human Nature; and the con- 
temptible character of the world’s ordinary 
principles, maxims and feelings cannot well 
be exaggerated. Buta being who can think 
the Tnought of God, be he ever so fallen, is 
by that single power exalted to a Good, be- 
yond all natural good. Piainly such an Idea 






of these natural philosophers been to multiply 
the means of outward good? No! The un- 
conquerable thirst for knowledge, for wide 
views, for a comprehension of the Order and 
Beauty of Creation as a whole :—this it is 
that has driven them into solitudes and des- 
erts, and compelled them to bend every 
energy, at cost of utmost sacrifice, to the work 
of interpreting the secrets of nature. Truth! 
Truth has been the Divinity they have wor- 
shipped. The great men of science, so far 
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from caring for the body, have cheerfully 
worn it out in daily and nightly study, have 
condemned it to exposure, fatigue, suffering, 
coarse raiment and scanty fare, and have died 
in poverty, that the Soul might live in the 
light of Truth. How many such glorious 
martyrs have left their record in the history 
of science! What, I repeat, has thus fired 
the S ul of the natural philosopher? It has 
been the quenchless desire to penetrate be- 
yond what is visible to hidden Causes, to dis- 
cover the great Laws which pervade and gov- 
ern all material movements, to trace out 
Unity and Harmony in the apparently com- 
plex confusion of the Universe. This has 
been his inspiring aim. 

Who does not behold a glorious signature 
of the End of the Human Soul in this hunger 
and thirst for Truth? Nor let it be said that 
I have been speaking of the experience of a 
few gifted men only, which proves nothing as 
to the purpose for which the Race was made. 
The distinctions among classes of men are far 
lees than we suppose. The profoundest phil- 
osopher differs in degree only, not in kind, 
from the most uncultivated boor. Every man, 
however narrow his sphere, is daily putting 
forth in that very sphere the faculties which 
the philosopber exerts in his sublime pursuits. 
Every man has a love of truth, ss Truth. 
And the zeal with which our lecture-rooms 
through cities, towns and villages, are weekly 
thronged by multitudes, not a few of whom 
have spent the day in manual toil, but who 
forget fatigue in the reception of new light 
and in the joy of mental refreshment, is a tes- 
timony to the Spiritual End for which the 
whole race was tormed, as well as a cheering 
omen of the brighter social state which must 
surely come. 


Tn the preceding remarks we have seen that 
Mind, in the very study of Matter, looks be- 
yond it, and seeks a Spiritual Good. I next 
observe thet the Human Intellect is not con- 
fined to these branches of study, but every- 
where manifests a tendency to higher investi- 
gations. The greatest minds, in all lands and 
ages, have given themselves to a profound 
study of the Spirit iteelf. And this is another 
striking proof, that we are created to look 
above everything outward toa Spiritual End. 








dom, inexhaustible mysteries and problems 
which ages have failed to solve. The studies 
of Philosophy bear peculiar testimony to the 
grandeur of our Spiritual Nature. And they 
| prove that the culture of this Spirit is the 
| great work of life. The Philosopher, in study- 
ing the Mind, has found there not merely im- 
| pressions received through the senses from the 
| ever-changing world around, but immutable 
| Principles which are essential elements of the 
| Mind itself. He has found there Ideas of the 
Right, of the Good, of the First Cause, of In- 
finity, of Disiuterested Love, of Moral Free- 
dom, of Accountableness—Ideas, which bear 
: them the stamp of Universality and Eter- 





pity, which are not arbitrary, local, transitory 
conceptions, but which belong essentially to 
All Inteliigent Natures, and bring us into 
communion with the highest orders of being. 
Whilst all around man is mutuable, he has 
found unchangeable elements, convictions of 
Everlasting Truth in the Human Soul. 

The Philosopher, indeed, in studying the 
Soul, has not only discerned that it is dis- 
tinguished from the fluctuating forms of mat- 
ter, by its power of apprehending Immutable 
Principles. But he has often been led to 
question whether anything really exists in the 
Universe, beyond Mind and Spirit; whether 
matter and the body have any substantial be- 
ing; whether apparently external nature be 
not an actual creation of our own thought; or, 
in other words, whether, in believing in an out- 
ward world, we do anything more than ascribe 
reality to our own conceptions. Thus from the 
very dawn of Philosophy there have been 
Schools, which have held that the Material 
Universe has no existence but in the Mind, 
that thinks it. Iam far from assenting to 
these speculations. ButI recur to them with 
pleasure, as indicating how readily the Soul 
passes above matter, and as manifesting man’s 
consciousness uf the grandeur of his Spiritual 
Nature. Let me add, that whilst rejecting 
this doctrine as a whole, I receive an import- 
ant part of it as undcubtedly true. I do not 
say that the world exists in our thougbts on/y. 
But I do say that it derives its most ipterest- 
ing properties from the Mind which contem- 
plates it. For example, the forms of outward 
objects have doubtless actual existence; but 





Vast as has been the amount of thought be-|they owe their Beauty—that mysterious 
stowed vpon the material Universe, man’s|charm—to thoughts and feclings which we 
highest energy, through all generations, has ‘blend with them, and of which they are but 
been devoted to exploring the world within. | the reflected image. The very spot which is 
The human mind has turned from all things, | to one man a Paradise from the holy or hap- 
however wonderful and beautiful abroad, | py thoughts, which ke has associated with it, 
upon itself as the most interesting olject of | may be to another a desert. The glory that 
thought. And it bas found within itself, in{ crowns the outward world is but a radiance 
its original powers and affections, in its primi- | streaming from ourselves. How much of the 
tive intuitions and its growing aequirements, | interest of the creation lies in the marks of 
in its wonderful union of dependence and free- ' Power and Beneficent Design, which appar- 
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ently pervade it! But power and design are , every department. It is the soul of all great 
spiritual attributes, made known to us only | enterprise, though, when disjoined from the 


by what passes within our own minds. So 
that from the Spirit spring the great Ideas | 
which transform the Universe to us into the | 
Symbol of the Living God. May we not be | 
sure then that the Spirit was made for a 
Spiritual End, transcending all good which | 
the Universe can bestow ? 

As another proof of the same doctrine, that 
man’s End is a Spiritual one, let me ask you 
next to turn your thoughts to a most remarka- 
ble tendency of Human Nature. I refer to 
man's power of conceiving of more Perfect 
Beauty than exists within the limits of actual | 
experience. Philosophers denote this power | 
by the word Imagination. This term to many 
suggests a faculty, that exaggerates or dis- 
torts reality, that feeds on dreams, and wastes | 
itself on impracticable visions. Were these | 


the true workings of the Imagination, instead | 


of being its exceses, I should still think them 


moral nature, and impelled by self-will, it 
may expend itself in destructive schemes of 
ambitioz. Above all, Imagination inspires 
the Poets, whose works have been the solace 
and encouragement of all nations through all 
stages of society. I am aware that some per- 
sons, when they hear Poetry thus spoken of, 
by a religious teacher, as one of the signs of 
man’s being created to look above outward 
things, are tempted to think that he is throw- 
ing an air of fiction over reality. They want 
facts, they say, noc fancy. I too prize facts, 
and am adducing nothing else. It is a fact 
—who can deny it ?—that Poetry exists, and 
has existed among all people, savage and 
civil'zed. Its seeds are sown so plentifully in 
all human souls, that to overlook the beauty 
into which they bloom, is to close our eyes 
upon one of the most ennobling views of 
human nature. It is a fact, though many 


indications of a being who has a sublime des. | **€™ never to recognize it, that whole books 


tiny to fulfill. The reveries of youth, in which 
so much energy is wasted, are the yearnings 
of a Spirit made for what it has not found 
but must forever seek as an Ideal. It is not 
the proper use of the Imagination, however, 
to lose itself in dreams. This power, when 
acting, as it always should act, in unison with 
the Moral Principle, is a Divine Witness to 
the Spiritual End of human nature. Imagi- 
nation passes beyond the transient and the 
bounded. It delights to bring together, and 
to blend in just proportion, whatever is lovely 
in Nature and the Soul. It separates from 
the elements of good all admixtures of evil 
and deformity, and thus aspires to the con- 
ception of peerless excellence and Perfect 
Beauty. In the present feeble unfoldings of 
virtue and greatness in human nature, it re- 
cognizes the germs of celestial goodness, and 
catches glimpses of the angel form which man 
is one day to wear. Imagination thus exalts 
and refioes whatever it touches. Forever it 
sees in the visible the type of the Lavisible, 
and in the outward world an image of the 
Inward, thus bringing them into harmony, 
and throwing added brightness over both. 
All things which it looks upon reveal a Be- 
ing higher than themselves. Perfection! This 
is the vital air and element in which the Im- 
agination breathes and lives. What a celes- 
tial power! Whata testimony to the End of 
our being! Whence comes this tendency in 
human thought towards the Perfect, if man 
be not born for a progress which can never end? 

This principle of Imagination—this desire 
for unattained good—this delight in consum- 
mate forms of beauty and happiness, is not 
confined to a favored few. It is the fountain- 
head of the restless strivings of human life in 


of the Old Testament are Pvems, whose sub- 
lime strains of piety and prophecy have 
thrilled and still thrill innumerable hearts. 
It isa fact, that in all nations religion and 
patriotism have spoken first in the language 
ot Poetry ; and that in most nations, Pvetical 
Genius has been regarded as an Inspiration, 
and its works have been ranked amongst the 
most precious bequests of past ages. These 
are facts, attested by all history. And when 
we consider that the highest office of Poetry 
is thus to satiefy the aspirations of the Soul 
for the Perfect, and to create more attractive 
and commanding forms of heavenly virtue 
than meet our eyes, how can we fail to see in 
it the indication that man is made for a Spirit- 
ual End? 


(To be concluded.) 
a tonite 


Editors of Friend's Intelligencer : 

Dear Friends—l most fully unite with 
your editorial criticism of my article entitled, 
“ Whither is our influence tending?” and re- 
turn sincere thanks for your candor in calling 
attention through it, to the ungrammatica) 
use of the plain language so wide-spread 
amongst Friends. Although acknowledging 
myself one of those, having drifted into the 
customary habit of substituting the objective 
thee for the nominative thou, I admit that 
it is wrong; and quite as impossible to parse, 
as the plural pronoun you in the singular 
number, or the still more awkward and un- 
musical will thou? or did thou? instead of 
wilt thou ? or didst thou? WhenI think how 
dignified, refined and beautiful strictly gram- 
matical language is, I can but wonder at the 
universal defiance of its rules existing amongst 
the well educated of all classes outside of our 
Society as well as within. 
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My object in quoting the exact language of 
those young people, word for word, as in one 
instance I heard it from their own lips, was 
that it might sound natural, and therefore 
truthful, and thus be more effective in reach- 
ing them, than if couched in language 
(however correct) that would present the sub 
ject at once as an imaginary one, above their 
reach and beyond their need. 

1 cordially agree with you that “the con- 
stant use of thou in the second person instead 
of thee, would soon do away with the for 
mality (and, dread of being conspicuous) 
which at present seems so great a stumbling 
block, but on condition only, that the verb 
endings be correspondingly changed so as to 
make it parsable. For instance, thou know- 
est, thou see’est, thou believest, instead of thou 
knows, thou sees, thou believes. The latter 
(being quite common amongst plain Friends) 
jars more unpleasantly upon my ears than 
our young folks’ thee knows, thee sees, thee 
believes, and is not any more grammatical. 

Could we only be truly consistent with all 
the rules of Lindley Murray I should most 
heartily rejoice, and endorse the change un- 

reservedly. Truly yours, W. 


oe 





























For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE QUAKER GRAVEYARD. 


Every real loss of influence indicates de- 
terioration on the part of the loser. Often, 
however, it must be admitted, those who are 
seldom mentioned, or, if spoken of, mentioned 
in tones of more or less disparagement, exer- 
cise a powerful influence in surrounding com- 
mupities, and even upon the world in general. 
This may seem to the reader a strange intro- 
duction to the little I have to say, when he 
recurs to the heading. But I hope to make 
it appear that it is not irrelevant. I believe 
that the Quaker influence in Pennsylvania is 
declining, and I think that this declension, 
like all other things, has a cause. The cause 
I believe to be a deterioration in character, a 
mingling with “ the world” with a willing- 
ness to become like unto it. In bygone gen- 
erations, even though rejected of men, abused 
and misrepresented, they yet exercised, 
through their sterling good sense and their 
devotion to principle, a powerful influence on 
the world at large, an influence which has 
been fully recognized by even so distinguished 
and impartial a writer as Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. 

We hear from many and various quarters, 
an outcry against the prevailing pomp and 
display, extravagance in dress, furniture and 


mind not only approves but admires. 
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equipage, in short, a complaint that people 
are living in a style that is inconsistent with 
the simplicity which every well-regulated 
They 








who do so, set an example to others which 
leads the great. majority of those who follow 
it, to live beyond their means, even if they 
are not doing so themselves. 


This tendency to conform to the varying 


fashions is exhibited by Friends even where 
one would least of all expect it, at the 
grave, 
doned the plain and unpretentious grave- 
yards where their ancestors have been interred 
for generations, purchasing burial-plots in the 
pompous cemeteries, where vulgarity and 
falsehood vie with each other, and where we 
often see proofs of an outlay which would 
save the poor of a large city from suffering 
for many winters. 


Members of the Society, have aban- 


Much ridicule has been heaped upon the 


restriction as to the height of the tombstones 
in Quaker graveyards, but experienc? shows 
that there are many, even among us, who are 
not yet ready for emancipation trom the law. 


If Friends had steadily maintained that 


superiority which they once possessed in cul- 
ture, manners and principle, instead of thus 
burying their dead in the pompous fashionable 
cemeteries, where snobbishness and eccen- 
tricity run riot, their example would have 
exercised a restraining influence upon those 
outside of the Sociely, aud we should have 
been spared, to a greater extent at least, the 
revolting sight of rivalry in the grave. 


The quiet and unostentatious Quaker 


graveyard is, after all, the most becoming. 
and, therefore, the most beautiful. 


I do not 
plead for neglect or indifference in this matter; 


on the contrary, I regard them as reprehensi- 
ble, because of the gloomy effects resulting 


from them upon the mind; but one of the 
most beautiful burial places I ever saw was 
one where not a tomb-stone was to be seen, 
and where nothing indicated the last resting- 
places of those who had passed away, but the 
gentle undulations of the turf, covered here 
and there with the fragrant and wandering 
thyme, whose blossoms in the summer fur- 
nished a perpetual banquet for the murmur- 
ing bee. ByYBurY. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

SUMMER RECREATIONS, 


“Let us hear from you,” said my friend 
Rachel, as we parted, on the evening before 
we left. What shall I say? 

The Keystone State, which we are to cross 
diagonally, to the bluff shores of Lake Erie, 
is a living volume, speaking to the eye, whis- 
pering to the heart, the unuttered things of 
the future—written all over with the fulfill- 
ment of the prophecies hidden within its 
lofty summits, its sparkling rivers, and its 
smiling valleys, that make haste with waving 
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plumes of ripening harvests to reward the 
labor of the careful husbandman. 

It is midnight before we are fairly started, 
but the sleeping car, in which we have sc- 
cured seats, is not yet “ made up” for the 
night. It is radiant with light, cozy and so- 
cial as a reception room. 

We are favored, too, with celebrated travel- 
ling companions. We had not expeeted such 
a treat, though the papers of our city had an- 
nounced the fact that two distinguished gen- 
tlemen of Philadelphia were about to make 
an extended tour through the State and up 
the Lakes to Duluth. Here they sit, right in 
our midst, one of them accompanied by a 
son and daughter, both of whom are yet in 
their teens. 

It is near one o’clock before the drawing- 
room is metamorphosed into sleeping apart- 
ments. 

This making one’s self at home while trav- 
elling at the speed of a mile in two minutes, 
savors more of a romance of the imagina- 
tion than of an actual verity. That dear 
old grandmother of ours, who used to jg 
along in the family gig, perched high in the 
air, on two enormous wheels, top heavy, and 
without compunction pitching ils occupants 


into the brambles by the roadside, if the bal- | 


ance were disturbed by an unlucky stump 


proj°cting beyond the proper elevation, what | 


would she think, if she could see ua, her de- 
scendants, calmly disrobing ourselves behind 
these scanty curtains, and “wrapping the 
drapery of the couch about us,” lying “ down 
to pleasant dreams.” 


Sleeping, too, in spite of all the elickity- | 


clack of the fiying train, the noise and con- 
fusion of taking on and leaving off cars at 


the several junctions with other railroads, and | 
of the still more disagreeable ghost of the last | 


dreadful disaster, that all unbidden will thrus' 
its unwelcome presence before our half-con- 
scious eyes. 

Tt would all seem as unreal as the wonderful 
tales of “ The Arabian Nights,” and it is not 
venturing too much to assume that it would 
be considered as much a sin of presumption 
to be visited by Divine displeasure, as if we 
were to cast ourselves down a precipice, or 


into the surging ocean. And yet we are so | 


used to it that we scarcely bother our brains 
with the thought of how helplessly we put 
ourselves at the mercy of the fire and the 
steam, either or both of which, by a single 
careless act or failure to act on the part of an 
employee, may result in a frightful catastro- 
phe. 

I remember distinctly what it is to be 
thrown from grandmother's gig, with a horse 
travelling at from six to eight miles an hour, 
but I crave preservation from the terrible fate 


ofa railroad accident, though in no way re- 
luctant to accept conditions that at any time 
may produce such a result. 

It does indeed look like presumption, when 
one comes to think seriously about it, to take 
upon our lips at such times the language of 
the Psalmist, “I will both lay me dowao in 
peace and sleep, for Thou, Lord, only makest 
me to dwell in safety,” yet thoughts similar to 
these’ pious utterances of David arise in the 
heart of the traveller who in anv measure rec- 
ognizes a dependance upon a Higher Power. 

The breakfast provided at Williamsport is 
bountiful, and if selected from the multi- 
plicity of dishes that are brought in, a good 
meal may be obtained. Our companions com- 
plain; they were not well posted. Sour bat- 
ter cakes are not to be compared with nice 
light corn muffios; neither is a tough steak 

to be mentioned alongside of a juicy, fat mut- 
ton chop. We take muffiosand mutton chops 
}and make an excellent repast, barring the 
| coffee, which is usually very poor at a hotel. 
| Our train fairly flies aloug over bridges 
| and up steep yrades. We stop at most of the 
| towne and cities on the route, many of which 
are marvels of quick development, and though 
but of recent date, ar2 well built and adorned 
with elegant private residences. 

At St. Mary’s we see immense coal works, 
whence soit coal in great abundance is 
| shipped. 

Warren, on the Allegheny river, surprises 
us, it is so handsomely laid out, and has such 
an air of thrift and comfort. Ou the hills in 
the suburbs, we see many beautiful homes. 

We watch from the rear of the car the re- 
ceding mountains, and careen over curves 
and slip in and out through passes that close 
up again behind us in a continuous chain. 
Many of the highest peaks stand out abrupt- 
ly iike giaut sugar loaves, their sides covered 
| to the very summit with varying foliage. 





| Now we passthrough a region where the 

chiet industry is lumber,—telling trees and 

isliding them down the precipitous sides of 
the mountains into the river,—giving em- 

| ployment to a hardy race whose powers of 
endurance must be very great. 1t is no mar- 
vel that a picked crew of lumbermen from 

the upper lakes won all the barge races over 
the clerks and railroad men of Erie, on the 

| lake last summer. 

Saw mills and bark mills with whole acres 
‘of logs and sawn timber and cords of bark, 
| are passed, 

There are immense tan yards, too, where 
whole cargoes of raw and dry hides are man- 
ipulated into leather, this process being more 
economical here than transporting the bark 
to the vicinity of older commercial centres 
' where the hides are mostly carried. 
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So these tanneries bave been established 
right in the midst of forests of oak and hem- 
lock, and rows upon rows of small dwellings 
clustered around them. Some of these have 
a neat and home like louk, but very many 
bave nothing to recommend them to our no- 
tice. 

It isa bard life at best, and the women 
and children must endure many privations 
and suff-r from the extreme cold of winter 
in such frail tenements as these appeared to 
us to be. 

As we look into the quiet flowing waters 
that sparkle in the sunlight, we remember 
that though hardly fifty miles from the shores 
of Lake Erie, these same waters that we cross 
flow on and on and on till they are lost in 
the dasbing waves of the Gulf of Mexico. 

Every important t.wn that we stop at has 
its own especial industry. 

We come into the oil region, pass through 
Garland, where we are shown immense oil 
reservoirs. In these the oil is stored and by 
means of a siphon drawn off into the oil 
tanks built for the purpose of tranzportation. 
We count twenty-six of these tanks in one 
train. It is said that the oil is c.nveyed by 
means of pipes from wells that are many 
miles distant, to these Garland reservoirs. 

Corry has a striking history. Our dis- 
tinguished statesmen tell many interesting 
anecdotes connected with its beginning and 
marvellous growth, and the fabulous prices 
at which town lots were held. 

Late in the afternoon we run into the de- 
pot at Erie, having traversed the entire 
length of the State from Philadelphia to this 
point in a little over nineteen hours. 

The trip bas been throughout, a pleasant 
one, and the interest greatly enhanced by 
the acquaintances so unexpectedly formed. 

They will take a lake steamer on the suc 
ceeding day for Detroit; we are glad to know 
that we can take the same route without go- 
ing very much out of our proposed course. 

“Ab, here you are; we were afraid you 
would give out coming,” is the salutation 
that greets us as we shake hands with our 
friends, who are already on board the China, 
and looking out for us. 


Now was being realized a desire of my 
life, next only to crossing the ocean—I have 
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life preservers, which we try on,in case we 
have occasion to use them. 

The evening is perfect, just cool enough 
for a light shawl. We sit on deck until a 
late hour, enjoying the choice treat that the 
conversation of intelligent companions af- 
fords. 

I could not help referring to the prophetic 
utterances of one of these gentlemen, during 
the dark days of our late strife. In one of 
the gloomiest periods of that time, when the 
stoutest hearts quailed, and many of those 
whose vuices had been full of hope, were 
wavering, and ready to let the “ wayward 
sisters depart in peace,” it was announced 
that Judge would lecture on this mo- 
mentous question. The hall was crowded, 
and the words he uttered thrilled and reani- 
mated the most timid. “ We cannot draw any 
line that can make of us two nations, we 
are one and indivisible,” was the conclusion 
of his elaborate argument, and each friend 
of human rights was reassured and encour- 
aged by his words of hope and contidence in 
the integrity of cur Union. 

But these jottings, by the way, are extend- 
ing beyond a proper limit. If they answer 
the desire of my friesd I am content. 


L. J. R. 





Eighth month 6, 1873, 


_—— + 00m 
TRUTH AND ERROR. 


Truth and error, as they are essentially op- 
posite in their nature, so the causes to which 
they are indebted for their perpetuity and 
triumph are not less so. Whatever retards a 
spirit uf inquiry is favorable to error; what- 
ever promotes it, to truth. But nothing, it 
will be acknowledged, has a greater tendency 
to obstruct the exercise of free inquiry, than 
the spirit and feeling of a party. Let a doc- 
trine, however erroneous, become a party dis- 
tinction, and it is at once intrenched in iuter- 
ests and attachments which make it extreme- 
ly ditticult for the most powerful artillery of 
reason to dislodge it. It becomes a poiut of 
houor in the leaders of such parties, which is 
trom thence communicated to their followers, 
to defend and support their respective peculi- 
arities to the last; aud, as a natural conse- 
quence, to shut their ears against all the pleas 
and remoustrauces by which they are assailed. 


so longed to ride cver the great inland seas| Even the wisest and hest of men are seldom 


of our Continent. This five steamer makes 
the entire journey to Duluth ov the upper 
shore of Lake Superior, but we must content 
ourselves with so much of it as carries us 
over Lake Erie and through the strait, or 
river of Detroit as it is now called, to Detroit 
city. 

We secured a comfortable and well-fur 
nished state-room, well supplied with cork 


a sare how much they are susceptible of this 
sort of influeoce; and while the offer of a 
world would be insufficient to engage them to 
recant a known truth, or to subscribe an ac- 
knowledged error, they are often retained in 
a willing captivity to prejudices and opiuions 
which have no other support, and which, if 
they could Jose sight of party feelings, they 
would almost instantly abandon... . It is 
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this alone which has ensured a sort of immor- 
tality to those hideous productions of the bu- 
man mind, the shapeless abortions of night 
and darkness, which reason, left to itself, 
would have crushed in the moment of their 
birth.— Robert Hall. 





1663 TeahstDe 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS, 


What a climate is ours! Oa Seventh-day 
the heat was so oppressive that we could not 
take our accustomed walk, and the roads were 
too muddy for riding, so we contented our- 
selves with quiet induor enployments. Next 
morning we awoke to find the thermometer 
fallen 30 degrees, and after putting on the 
warmest cluthiog we had with us, we walked 
in the sua to get warm! Our walk to meet- 
ing was a real pleasure, the atmosphere so 
coul and bracing, and all nature fresh as if 
washed and clean dressed for the Sabbath. A 
mind in health regards existence as a boon, 
but on such a morning the feeling rises into 
conscious thankfulness. My thoughts in 
meeting were unusually centred, that is, I 
seemed able to some extent to control them. 
I did not notice the train of thought which 
led to it, but the passage occurred, 

O, let the soul its slumber break; 
Arouse its senses, and awake 
To see how svon 
Life with its pleasures glides away, 
And the slow foois eps of decay 
Come creeping on. 

({ quote from memory.) The question 
arose, can the soul break its slumbers? It 
is evident it cannot. But it can arouse itself 
at the first hearing of that voice which alone 
can break the slumber of the spirit. If it 
turo again to sleep, a louder and yet a louder 
call may awaken it, but it will have missed 
the freshness of the moraing hours, and some 
of the strength and cheerfulness that come 
from voluntary activity. The lesson seems 
to be applicabie not only to the first awaken- 
ing of the soul, but all through its experi- 
ence. It is better to arouse at the first call, 
not at once to go forth and labor but to 
make ourselves ready, that when the time and 
the occasiun preseut, we may not be found 
slumbering or “folding of the hands to 
sleep.” Iam inclived to think there ia not 
an action connected with our physical being, 
nor an object or phenomena in the material 
universe that is not intended to illustrate 
some spiritual truth. And the storehuuse is 
inexhaustible. The more familiar objects in 
nature have for we know not how many 





SSS 


ages been so used. The teachings of the 
biessed Jesus are full of them, and now beau- 
tiful and forcible they are. “ If God clothes 
the lilies in so much beauty, shall He not 
much more clothe you, O ye of little faith ?” 
We are told to “consider the lilies of the 
field how they grow!” And how do they 
grow? Simply by obeying (unconsciously, 
as we suppose,) the law of their nature ; im- 
bibing from the earth, the air and the sun 
the elements of growth and beauty. And 
should not we tvo grow, if we obeyed the 
law'of our being? But instead of consider- 
ing this that we may understand it, we “ toil 
and spin” and clothe ourselves, but are not 
arrayed in beauty “like one of these.” 
Though in this allusion the blessed Jesus may 
have iotended to teach his disciples only a 
lesson of faith in regard to the supply of their 
bodily wants, inasmuch as they hau Jeft their 
outward employments to accompany him, yet 
its highest meaning is a spiritual one. Otven 
while engaged in some of my household em- 
ployments, 1 have thought of the homely or 
rather home-like comparisons used by Jesus 
to illustrate spiritual truth. The sweeping of 
the house, the washing of the inside of the 
cup and the plate, in doing which the out- 
side becomes clean without effort ; how they 
have carried me to the humble home at Naz- 
areth—so humble that its household duties 
were participated in by all its inmates. A 
halo of glory has been thrown arouaod the 
“cross” of Jesus, and the word has been 
adopted into our language as a symbol of 
self-sacrifice; but when shall we learn to es- 
timate the beauty of that life in ail its de- 
tail? How it would transform the pleasure- 
seeking, fashion-following, idly-busy world! 
Yet something of the transformation must 
come before it can be appreviated. 


I don’t know whether I mentioned the 
First-day school which is held here at the 
close of the meeting. We have always re 
mained to attend it, and have been much ia- 
terested. I noticed the fact how a change, 
even the simple one from a silent meeting to 
a First-day schovl, relieves the feeling of 
weariness in the children. I found myself 
analyziug the elemeuta of such a schovl to 
detect the agency for good in this the sim- 
plest one of its kind. ‘There is something in 
the feeling of possession, and to the chiluren 
this was their school. As they auswered to 
their names, they telt incorporated as a part 
of it. Tne repeating of their little texts is 
encouraged but not eaforced, so that whea 
courage is gainei to repeat a few words, it is 
felt to be a voluntary act of duty, sirength- 
ening the will toward good. ‘The chapter 


from the Bible, read at the commencement, 
has been appropriate and simple. 


Nearly 
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every one remains for the school, but some 
merely as lookers on. There is a proposition 
to divide these into adult classes, each con- 
sisting of three or four or more. They have 
a class of adults, but it is often small, and 
when J. M. Bromall, its leader, is abzent 
(who, though not in membership, is much in- 
terested), seems to need a guiding spirit. We 
did not sit with the juvenile classes, but with 
the adult, and were pleased with the practi 
cal teaching of J. M. B. The young people 
appear gentle and intelligent, though they 
seemed backward at speaking, but this will, 
no doubt, be overcome in time. Atthe close 
yesterday, one of the young men read a dis- 
course on “ Integrity,” in which the author 
comments in a forcible manner on the great 
lack of this and the kindred virtue, “ Truth- 
fulness” in the present day. May not the 


state of things he deplores be owing to the | on Le 


fact that a certain form of belief and e rtain 
outward observances have been regarded as 





refinement and culture amid simple rural 
surroundings. These thoughts were sug- 
gested by reading the “ Private Memoirs of 
B. and E. Seebohm, edited by their sons,” 
now being published in Friends’ Review. We 
extract the greater part of what appeared in 
No. 1, present volume of the Review, not 
doubting that our readers will think with us, 
that fact may be made as interesting as fic- 
tion. 


“Tn 1835 our father purchased a little 
farm of about eigh'een acres, a mile and a 
half from Bradford. The house was an old 
farmhouse, to which the former owner (W. 
Mauj) had added a librarv and dining-room, 
and which theiceforth was dignified with the 
name of ‘Horton Grange.’ It was situate 
grams lane, then a country road, running 
along the ridge between two parallel valleys, 
at the head of one of which was the populous 


of higher importance than mere morality.| village of Horton, and at the head of the 
Not that any one says £0 In that many words, other the vil age of Thornton. Down each of 


but that has been the tendency of laying so 
much stress on theological belief. 








PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 6, 1873. 


A Rurat Home—Apart from the excit- | 





ese valleys ran the rovgh channel of a 


tt 
| Yorkshire beck, sometim:s a torrent, at other 
= | times almost dry. The half dozen fields com- 


poring the farm formed a square, on the 
south east slope between Legranis lane at the 
top of the ridge, and the beck at the bottom 


| of the Horton valley, and the farm was di- 


vided into two portions by ano her lane, 


ing and often improbable “ plot” which makes | W hich ran from Legrams Jane, past the back 





works of fiction so absorbing to those whose 
tastes have become vitiated, much of the in- 
terest of these works depends on minute de- 


| of the house, down to the beck. 

| “This Jane was for the most part walled in 
|on each side by the rough unmortared stone 
| walls common in the sandstone districts of 


lineations of character, and descriptions of | Yorkshire, with occasional bits of thorn hedge. 


natural scenery and places of abode. 
“biography” were always written with 
felicity of style, and, while strictly adhering 
to truth included the last three requisites, it 
would compete successfully with works of 
fiction. Minute description, and more es- 
pecially the seizing on those points which 
bring objects vividly before us, gives to them, 
however mean and humble in themselves, the 
charm of a picture, and agreeably varies a 
serious and instructive narrative. 

While it is in the power of many who do 
not avail themselves of it, to command some 
degree of simplicity and retirement even in 
large cities, and true and noble men and 
women are reared amid their bustle and ex- 
citement, yet those are peculiarly blest whose 
childhood and early youth have been passed 
amid country scenes. Happy they who have 
the means of procuring for their children true 


If | Early in the morning might be seen the hand- 


| loom-weaver trudging along with his beam on 
| his shoulder, and bundle of long straight 
|sticks, And if you looked again half an 
| hour afterwards these Istter would be stuck 
| at intervals into the chinks of the wall, and 
| his long warp carefully stretched over ti:em 
| its whole length, so that the threads in the 
warp might lie side by side, and, passing 
| through a wide ‘sley’ or comb, be wound in 
their proner places on to the beam. The 
wool-comber also might often be seen trudg- 
ing along with his bag of wool on his head, 
his paper cap or hat and oil can in hs hand, 
and sometimes ais combs, ‘ each in the other 
locked’; or the lads from the neighboring 
villages, af er worktime, would be bowling 
flat round stones down the narrow lane, 
which, gathering velocity as they ran down 
the hill, would strike against the wall and 
come to an untimely stop, or succeed in rat- 
tling down the last steep bit into the beck. The 
lane itself came to an end in the beck, or 
rather died out into a footpath, which ran up 
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the opposite sile of the little valley on step-| be brought out and offered to us, when we 


ing stones up the bed of a tributary of the 

ck. The foot-path up the deeply worn 
channel, sometimes almost subterranean, be- 
ing ten or twelve feet below the fields on 
either side, and the thorn bushes sometimes 
meeting overhead, was called ‘Toby Lane’ 
There was a local tradition that Cromwell or 
General Fairfax had led his Ironsides down 
it to raise the siege of Bradford. Toby Lane 
led to the hamlet of Little Horton; and up 
above this, on the ridge of the next range 
of high ground, was the populous village of 
Great Horton; whilst up above Horton 
again was Beacon Hill, at the head of the 
great Bradford valley, with its extensive view 
over the surrounding county. 


“The little hamlet and villages were in 
habited by the numerous ‘hands’ employed 
in the worsted mills, and by a still larger 
class of handloom-weavers and wool comhers, 


whose fate it was to be slowly supp'anted by | 


the machinery with which they found it even 
then hard to compete. When we went with 
our mother up to Little Horton, on an errand 
of kindness to some one sick or in want, we 
heard the familiar rattle of the shuttles as we 
passed the win lows of the cottages, and saw 
the handlooms, like four-post bedsteads, fill- 


ing up the little rooms in which the weavers | 
; ss So oe 
'eqnal terms with a plain ‘ Benjamin,’ and 


worked, while stretched across the ceiling the 
oatcake was strung up in long rows and the 
bacon hung from the great hooks in the 
beams. 
ning wheels, and in the platerack of most 
cottaces were at least some well-nolished pew 
ter dishes. There was much distress some 
times among the handloom-weavers, and wool- 
combers, ending more than once in Caartist 
riots. On one occasion, when there were riots 
in Bradford, and the military were brought 
out to put them down and keep order, a com- 
pany of some score or two of men out of work, 
armed with 
plug out of the boiler of a neighboring m'll, 


manding bread; and it was a distressing sight 
to see how, when loaves of bread were thrown 
to them out of the kitchen window, so eager 
were they in their hunver to grasp them, that 
they were literally torn to pieces, and the 


very crumbs scraped up from the ground. | 


They were at times slmost driven into law- 
lessness by positive hunger during that tran 
sition period when they were still struggling 
in unequal competition with machinery. But 
for the most part, underneath 2 rough inde- 
pendent exterior, there was a kiodly heart; 
and even in the midst of poverty a hospitable 
welcome was given to the visitor. If it were 
Christmas time, or near it, the plate of ‘ par- 
kin’ or of plumcake and cheese was sure to 


The old women stil’ had their spin- | ; ; 
| to make alterations and improvements in the 


ticks, and bent on pulling the | 





called with our mother. 

“There was an old woman of more than 
eighty, known as ‘Old Molly,’ who, in the 
poverty of her old age, was allowed a refuge 
in the one-sturied cottage at the gates of the 
Horton Grange yard. She was a good woman, 
and would sit over her solitary fireplace, 
smoking her pipe, and reading, with the aid of 
her spectacles, a large printed Tes ament ; or 
she would be cheerily at work at her spinning- 
wheel on a summer day at the door of her 
cottage, while on the rack at the back of her 
room glittered a grand display of the bright- 
est pewter dishes. With what genuine hospi- 
tality did this old ladv, when Christ-oas came 
round, in her broad Yorkshire dislect and 
ind«pendent manner, in spite of her poverty, 
offer the visitor her plateof plumcake and 
cheese ! 

“Our father was exceedingly fond of his 
home and all the simple interests which grew 
up around it. He was fond of the Yorkshire 
character—its indenendence and broad Saxon 
dialect. He liked his rough honest neighbor 
who owned two or three cottages at the bot- 
tom of the field all the better because he stuck 
to his own, and would not sell them ; and that 
though but a little shopkeeper, selling a few 
loaves and tobacco pipes, he met him on 


withoutany ‘Sir’ or ‘ Mr’ or tip of the’ hat. 
“Tt was our father’s delight, during the in- 


tervals between his long absences from home, 


garden; and often would he spend the after- 


|noon or summer evening in planning new 


walks, planting clumps of evergreen shrubs, 
cutting out gaps in the trees, or laving out 
the flower-heds after designs in ‘ Loudon’s 
Suburban Gardener.’ 

“ Simple and homely and altogether unpre- 
tentious as Horton Grange always was—the 
large ‘grass plat’ full of daisies, and the 


| grass in the middle often left to grow for the 
came into the yard at Horton Grange de- | 


horses; the trees and sbrubs, such only as 
could bear the rigor of a Yorkshire winter; 
rockwork covered with ferns and heath, and 


clumps of ‘ London Pride’ and ‘ Eve’s Cush- 


‘ion ;’ the monthly roses and periploca, trained 


| up the south side of the house—homely and 


| attractions. 


wld as it was, the place had its own peculiar 
It cannot be told how much it 
contributed to the healthy enjoyment of a 
most happy childhood. Each nook and cor- 
ver and tree had its own associations. The 
pair of oak trees in the field in front of the 
house, in whose hollow trunks there was sure 
to be a robin’s nest; the great willows in the 
next field, out of the twigs of which we used 
to make whistles; the oak tree in the lower 
corner of the kitchen gar jen, where we used 
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to sit and read, perched up in what we called 
our ‘arm-chair,’ afier a similar tree described 
in Miss Edyeworth’s ‘ Harry and Lucy ;’ the 
plautaticns,so full of birds’ ue-ts duly robbed 
of an egg each morning for our ‘ cullection ;’ 
the cliu.bs up the tal: poplars to the magpies’ 
nests, to the consternation of the old virds, 
bringing down an egg or two in our mouths ; 
the wicker-caye on tbe ‘ grass plat,’ in which 
the young maypies, when almost fledged, were 
put to prevent ubeir being stolen, while the old 
birds ted and protected them trum marauding 
Ca's—all these toings, and many more will 
€ver live in our recollections of Horton 
Grange. Above all, the beck was the delight 
of us boys. We had our little ship named 
the Friedensthul, atter the place of our tather’s 
birth; and every little bay aud pool and 
rapid and bridge, and every little rill or 
sprivg which trickled into it had its name to 
us. ‘here was bardly a day when cur feet 
and piwafores were nut wetted in our att mpts 
to dam up the beck, or to catch the fish from 
under its stones. 1t was the boundary of the 
property ; and here we bartered fur birds’ eggs 
With the village lads, who used to cone with 
their tin caus on their heads to get water 
from the clear little chaly beate springs which 
were dammed up alung the side of the 
stream. 


“Our father was as pleased as we were 
with the objects of :uterest in natural history 
Which were always turmipg up, and escour- 
aged us tu keep a recurd of them, which we 
regularly did. He would watch the habits of 
the magpies year by year; how they chore a 
sheliered posiuion fur their nest if the season 
was gving to be stormy, and more exposed if 
it was guing to be fiue. He would take his 
garden chair aud set it opposite a wasp’s nest, 
of which there were several in the garden 
each summer, watch the wasps fly away in 
the directiun of the buttom of the garden, 
trace them to an old decaying fence, ott which 
they peeled little rolis of wood, and after that 
to the beck fur waiter, until he nad unrav ellea 
the wysteries of their trade, and could tell us 
Whence came the grey paper like material 
which, little by little, they unrolled on to their 
nest. Or he weuld watch the carder bees, 
Whose besis we sometimes trausterred to an 
inverted flower pot. Aud when be came back 
from his jourueys he would bring home the 
litule wilu pinks from Cheddar Rocks, or the 
beautiful luke primulu furinosa and favorite 
ferus trum the liwestuve districts of Settle and 
Ciapbam, aud plaut them on the rockery. 

“ When our father nad avyching pressing 
upon bis mind, as he often had iu thuse days, 
he would sileutly pace up aud down the gar: 
den walls, pricking them over with the marks 
Of his stick, and as often as not was followed 
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by his taiuhiul dog *Crab.’ This terrier, a8 
the name impl.es, was not always uf the most 
amiable dispusition, but he wae a taithtul and 
sagacious huuse dug. Our father was lund of 
telling an avecdote about him whea uucon- 
plimeutary remarks were made upou bim, 
He used to watch his master gu ruund at 
night bolting the doors beture he woulu coil 
himself upon the mat to sleep. But one night 
he had guue tu bed without guing this niguily 
round. ‘The dog was uneasy aud cou not 
settle himself tu sleep, aud at lengin realiz- 
ing what had bappesed, moaned aut howled 
Ul bs master appeared upon the stairs, aud 
reculiecting bis vmission, went the usual 
ruund. Alter which puor ‘Crab’ weut 
quietly to bis mat and uisturbed the house 
uv more. 


* We have mentioned our father’s fondness 
for outdeur objects and pursuus; we must 
not Omit to meution also that he had a great 
turn tur mechanics, and when at home, would 
ViteD spend an aiternoon or evening i. the 
loit over the stable—a room once fitteu up for 
@ ragged schvol of our mother’s, aud ailer- 
warus used asa workshop. And vlven did we, 
wheu let louse trom lessuns, tullow biw up the 
rough wouvden staircase, to rummage amongst 
the cugwheels, and pulleys, aud Ouds anu cuds 
of things in Lhe great tuvl-box, or Lu Luin Lhe 
great whcel which diove bis lathe—his lame- 
uess preventing his irequent use of the 
treadle. 


“ This fondness of our father for mechanics 
he tovk paius to exiend to us, Juyces * dci- 
entific Dialogues’ and Miss bugeworun’s 
* Harry aud Lucy’ were our favorite buvks ; 
and when schoul Was over our schuvirvom 
was almost daily turned into a wuik:hup— 
tobacco pipes stuck into the fire to mei vur 
lead, anu skewers made red bot tv buru nules 
in wood Instead of gimilets. ‘ben we were 
encouraged tu make sittie books un mecuauics, 
hydr. statics, aud pneumatics, with diagiaus 
tu eXplain the workiug of all the various 
kinds of pumos or of the steau-epgiue, OF 
whatever it might be. Ail this came cut of 
Our father’s 1ouuuess for mechanics ; aud when 
we brought our lictie models or buuks .v shuW 
him be would pat us on the shuuider, aud 
quote the quaiuc Yurkshira sayimy, * Yes, 
truly, the ingenuity of manis great! My son 
has wade # scupperi!”’* 


“*Scopperil.—aA plaything with children, being @ 
bone but.on with # hole in it, turcugh whicu & 
piece of woud or yuiliis put fur the purp. se of spin- 
ving like a letutum; beuce, melaplorially, a vim- 


ble chiud. Kenuet bas +a scopperiug or scupperell, 
@ little sori uf Spinning top tor boys Lo set up ve- 
tween tbe middie fiuger and thumb.’ ‘Tue term oc- 
curs in a MS, Uicuvnary dated 1540.— L/ucewell, 
‘ Dicwwonary of Archuic and Provincial Words.” 











FRIENDS’ 


—<eoans, 





MARRIED., 


MACY—BROWNING.—Ua Fourth-day the 27th 
of Kighth month, 1873, under the care of Hudson 
Montuly Meeting, at the resideace of the vride’s 
brother, near Coatham Village, N. Y., Aaron U. 
Macy of Hudson, N. Y., to Eunice, daughter of the 
late Jeremiah aud Martha Browuing. 


DIED. 


WILLIAMS.—On the 17th of Fifth month, 1873, 
Sus. N., wite of John Williams, in the 54th year 
of her age; a beloved miuister of Spruce Street 
Mouibly aud Particular Meewing, Phila, 

by those who kuew aud loved tuis dear Friend, 
her tuss will be deeply felt aud her luviug scounsel 
greatly missed. For mauy years she bure with un- 
murmuring pacience Very severe sulferiag, yet was 
ever williug, when she teit it Was required, to leave 
her howe iu tue secvice of Truth. Last autamn she 
feit au vbligatiou to atteud Centre Quarterly M-et- 
ing aud tue meetiags compusiag it. Ou being 
queried with, if ia ber Weak couduion she was able 
tur the hard journey, she replied, “ My dear Master 
bids me go, and He bas a rigut to the service, aad 
Tam wilung to spend aud be spent. If this should 
be my last work (which [ teel sometimes it will) 
have [ any cause two murmur? No! His will bs 
duue.” Iv did prove to ve ber last work. Strength 
Was given fur the service ult near the close of ner 
Miissivu, When she seemed exhausted, and with great 
difficulty reached ber home. After wearisome 
mouths of sutferiug she passed away to receive her 
reward of * well done.” “She bath dune what she 
could.” May ber maaile fall ou sume in the morn- 
ing of life aud they ve constraiued to “ Go and do 
linewise.”’ 

HAINES.—On the 4th of Eighth mo , 1873, Susan, 
wife of Geanville 8. Haines, iu the 54 b year of ber 
age; 4 member of Pipe Ureek Muathly Meeting. 

ALLEN.—Una the 20th of Eighth month, 1873, at 
Deal, N. J., Klizaveth W., wif: of Abuer Alien, in 


the 57th year of her age; a member of Shrewsbury 
Moathly sleeting, N. J. 











For Friends’ Latelligencer. 
FRIENDLY ITEMS, 


Miami Quarterly Meeting was held at 
Waynesvilic, Qaiv, Eigoth mo. 9.h, and was 
thought to be the larg-st fur a long time. 

lu the mectiug tur worship preceding the 
busiaess, Wim. R. Woolmaa, Elihu Durfee, 
Aun Packer and James W. Haines were ex: 
ercised in the miulstry appareatly to the sat- 
isfav.iva of the meeting, Wolca Was quiet and 
Attentive. 

B aug the Q 1arter last preceding the Year- 
ly Meeting, ail the qieries were answered, 
aud avcordiag to the reports showed a favora- 
ble cuuditinu of Society. During the con- 
sideration of these much cuuasel was givea 
by exercised Friends, aad in the wo.nea’s 
meetiug the subject of mulerasion was es- 
pecialiy urged by two miatsteriag Frieuds, 

Auu Packer returned the miuute graated 
her to attvud Genessee Yearly Meeting; 
Kobert F, Furaoas, tae one he received to 
atteud the meetiags within tae limiis of Oaio 
Yearly Meeting, and James W. Haines hia 
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ne a a 
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minute to attend Pailadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing aod meetiags wichia toe limits of Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting. All iufurmiag that 
these visits had been accomplished to tae sa}- 
isfaction and peace of taeir owa minods. 
Elihu Darfee, a minister, produced a mioucte 
granted him by Ciaciouau Mvathly Meeting, 
to atiend Onis Yearly Meeting aud sume of 
the meetings constituting it; which was ea- 
dorsed by the Q sarter. 

Toe commitice on circular meetings made 
a satisfactory report, haviag held 21 appoiat- 
ed meetings, and atteaded tuur meetings held 
at the regular time aud place, making 2) 10 
the course of the year. ‘ney were coutinued 
with the additivu of a few uames. 

The school committee have given attention 
the past year, ant were continued. 

Taey had fouud that whilst district schools 
were encouraged, if wa3 Impussiole to have 
Monthly Meeting schovls. O.tea many of 
the directors and veachers are mem ders, wuicd 
some think obviates the need of separate 
schools. 

The committee to consider a change in the 
time of holding the Quarterly Meeungs re- 
ported adversely. 

In the evenioag the Quarterly First-day 
school meeting was held aud pretty well av, 
tended. The different schovls repurted the 
interest ia the cause unabated. Aa laterest- 
ing discussion arus2 a3 to the best meaas of 
keeping up the iaterest of youag maa after 
arriviug at an age Wh2a0 maay seem careless 
and not disposed to attend sshovls—ysrtici- 
pited in by Davis Furaas, Elihu Durfee, 
Wao. R. Woolman, Robart F. Furnas aod 
two “ Orthodox” Frieads, who were preseat. 
Tne meting closed under a very pleasant 
feeling. 

Tae public religious meeting on First-day 
was crowled. Tas fore port of the maetiag 
was occupied by Mary Et.iott aad Tao oss 
B:lfo-d, two “ Ovtnulox” Freieads wao nal 
askel permissiva t» sit with Friends; atter 
which E.ihu Dirfee gave aa impressive dis- 
course, followed by Aaa Picker iu a sdort 
connunication. Jimas W. Hawes appoared 
in supplicatira and the meetiag close i. 

[n the afteravoa, E:ihu Dirtee bad ao ap- 
pointed meeting at Coavreville, adous niaa 
miles distaat, woere a few persons s2e.0 deawo 
toward Freieads 

Tne con .nittee were to visit Wilming‘on, 
Oarivo, on the 13ch last. to ascertaia how waay 
were wiiliug t) sustaia a meetiaz. 

Withia tais Qtacterly Msetiug are 7 ra- 
corded ministers and 11 wao more or less 
freq 1eatly speak. 

‘Toe Fiest-day school at Cincinnati has 
reached an averaze of about 40 chiidcea and 
adults ; the life aud interest being generally 
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well maintained. Our informant states, “I 
believe that our little meeting has been pre- 
served through the instrumentality of our 
school ‘The attendance at First-day meet- 
ings have been trebled, where otherwise I be- 
lieve it would have declined if not entirely 
ceased.” 

Lydia H. Price, of West Chester had an | 
appointed meeting in Dickey’s Hall, Oxford 


borough, on 8th inst. The notice being short | 


the attendance was not large. She attended 
West Grove on 10 h inst. Darlington Hoopes, 
of West Chester attended Homeville Meet- 
ing on First-day morning, 10ch inst., and one 
in Oxford Hall in the afternoon. He bad 


also a large meeting at Buckingham, Bucks | 
a few weeks since, which was very sat- | 


Co., 


isfactory. 


Robert M. Croasdale, of Fallsington, and | 
(Bucks | 


Elizabeth Plummer, of Newtown, 
Co.,) have held several meetings on First- 
day afternoons, in 
laces to general satisfaction. 

Wrightstown Monthly 
Eighth mo. 6h. The Ist, 2d and 31 Queries 
were read, and the answers, as usual, showed 
great declension in the attendance of meet- 
ings, particularly on Foerth-da A com- 
mittee was appointed some months ago to 
bring forward the names of those who have 
removed without applying for certificates, 


and they have reported several, for whom 
certificates were accordingly prepared 


Flushing, L. I., Meeting is very small; in- 
cluding children it has but 67 members ; most 
of these are very negligent in attending. 
They have no ministry, and very seldom any 
visits from ministers. Elizabeth M. Matihews, 
of Baltimore, was recently at their meeting 
in the prosecution of her religious visit. ; 


The proposition of joining this meeting | 


to New York or Westbury has already been | 
discussed. 


Pine Grove Meeting-house Md., has been thor: | 
oughly repaired and fitted up and now looks | 
It is hoped that | 
its members will appreciate it by a more reg- | 


very neat and becoming. 


ular attendance. 


J. M. T. 


sateen 
From the Economy of Human Life. 
RICH AND POOR, 


The man to whom God hath given riches, 
and blessed with a mind to employ them 
aright, is peculiarly favored, and highly dis- 
tinguished. 

He looketh on his wealth with pleasure, 
because it affordeth him the means to do good. 

He seeketh out objects of compassion : he 
enquireth into their wants ; he relieveth with 
judgment, and without ostentation. 


He assisteth and rewardeth merit; he en- 


school houses and other 


Meeting was held | 
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courageth ingenuity, and liberally promoteth 
every useful design. 

He carrieth on great works; his country 
is enriched, and the laborer is employed ; he 
|formeth new schemes, and the arts receive 
| im provement. 
| He considereth the superfluities of his table 
| as belonging to the poor of his neighborhood, 
_and he defraudeth them not. 

The benevolence of his mind is not checked 
by his fortune; he rejoiceth therefor in riches, 
and his joy is blameless, 

But woe unto him that heapeth up wealth 
in abundance, and rejoiceth alone in the pos- 
| session thereof. 

That grindeth the face of the poor, and con- 
sidereth not the sweat of their brows. 

| He thriveth on oppression without feeling ; 
the ruin of his brother disturbeth him not. 

The tears of the orphan he drinketh as 
' milk; the cries of the widow are music to his 
ear. 

His heart is hardened with the love of 
weaith; no grief nor distress can make im- 
pression upon it. 

But the curse of iniquity pursueth him: he 
liveth in continual fear; the anxiety of his 
mind, and the rapacious desires of his own 
soul, take vengeance upon him for the calami- 
ties he bas brought upon others, 

O what are the miseries of poverty, in com- 
_ parison with the gnawings of this man’s heart ! 

Let the poor mau comfort himeelf, yea, re- 
joice : for he hath ma 

He sitteth down to his ahaa’ in peace; his 
table is not crowded with flatterers and de- 
yourers, 
| He is not embarrassed with a train of de- 
pendants, nor teased with the clamors of solici- 
| tation. 
| Debarred from the dainties of the rich, he 
escapeth also their diseases. 
| The bread that he eateth, is it not sweet to 
his tase? the water he drinketh, is it not 
pleasant to his thirst ? yea, far more delicious 
than the richest draughis of the luxurious. 

His labor preserveth his health, and pro- 
cureth him a repose, to which the downy bed 
of sloth is a stranger. 

He limiteth his desires with humility, and 
the calm of contentment iss weeter to his soul 
than all the acquirements of wealth and gran- 
deur. 

Let not the rich, therefore, presume on his 
riches; nor the poor, in his poverty, yield to 
his despondence ; ; for the providence of God 
dispenseth happiness to them both. 

Rosert Dops.ey. 


¢ 
i 
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FRANKLIN says, “I have been apt to think 
there never has been, nor ever will be, any 
such a thing asa good war or a bad peace.” 
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NIAGARA, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ALDORNERE, A PENNSYLVANIA 
IDYLL.” 


Far-stretching in the morning beams, 
And blezing in the golden glrams, 
The mingling of a thousand streams. 


And trembling, many-hued among 
Thy shifting mists, the rainbow, hung 
Before thee, o’er thy gulf is flung. 


Over thy wave of clearest green 
That falls forever down serene, 
Then,foams into the whitest sheen, 


Its gauzy veil the mist-film throws 
Through which the shimmering sunlight glows, 
Down to thy deep of watery snows. 


The avalanche, from mountain height, 
Sweeps, trembling in its awful might, 
And, clothed in mantle, dim and white, 


Slow-gathering in its downward sweep, 
Into some gulf’s unfathomed deep, 
With wild and long and fearful leap, 


Down, down into the abysmal mist, 
Whose mysteries mortal never wist, 
No eye hath seen, nor ear may list. 


And silence all the air doth fill, 
Save of some moorland-bird the trill, 
Or trickling of the mountain rill. 


But, ever-changing, thou dost pour, 
Yet still the same, with solemn roar, 
O’er thy dim cliff, forever-more ! 


And, standing on thy shore, I seem 
As one who, in a silent dream, 
Or launched on some mysterious stream, 


Is borne, from whence he knows not, hither, 
And, with vast sweep, is Lurried thither, 
He knows not why, he knows not whither. 


While through my brain, in sounding rhyme, 
All thoughts, eternal and sublime, 
Course slow,—tue Universe, und Time, 


And endless change—that ceaslessly 
Hymns of Eternity through thee, 
And I enter into Infinity. 

nina is sn 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LOCAL INFORMATION, 





Samuel M. Janney and Jesse Hoge, both 
Ministers, produced minutes from Goose 
Creek Monthly Meeting, setting them at lib- 
erty to attend Ohio and Indiana Yearly 
Meetings and to attend and appoint some 
meetings within their limits. These con- 
cerns were united with, and their minutes en- 
dorsed, and a minute was also granted to 
James M. Walker, an Elder of Fairfax 
Monthly Meeting, as companion for Samuel 
M. Janney. 

Wm. B. Steer, an esteemed Elder of Fair- 
fax Monthly Meeting, will also accompany 
the Friends, but his concern arose too late to 
obtain a minute. 

Samuel Townsend, of Baltimore, expects 
to attend Indiana Yearly Meeting, passing 
through Canada and Michigan. 

The Queries were all read, and summaries 
forwarded to the Yearly Meeting. Most of 
them answered quite affirmatively, except as 
to the attendance of meetings near the mid- 
dle of the week, which all the reports say are 
much neglected. 


“ This is not only the case with us, but is 
universal uhroughout tie Society, and y-t no 
pra-tical effort is being made anywhere to 
remedy the difficulty. ‘True, there is preach- 
ing enough on the subject, which is to my 
mind very wuch lik: saying, ‘ Be ye warmed 
and cloth:d while we wituahold the r ecessary 
means.” Should not the Society make trial 
of some other arrang:mext for the mid week 
meetings if it is necessary they should be 
held? Would it not be w ll to try the ex- 


periment of holding them at a: other time in ‘ 


the day. say in the aftern‘on, which men in 
cities say would suit them much better? and 
it certainly would suit the w-mea Friends 
bet.er. This lameness has been apparent for 
ovr 150 years, ard certainly it is time to do 
more than talk towards a remedy.” 

The Indulged Meeting on Furst day at 
Alexandria has been discontinued from the 


From two communications kindly forward-| second First-day in Seventh month to the 


ed, the following account of Fairfax Quar- 
terly Meeting is derived: 

It was held on Second-day, 8th mo. 18th, 
at Gvuose Creek, Louden Co., Va.; Select 
Meeting Seventhday preceding. Notwithstand- 
ing the weather was exceedingly unpropitious, 
raining on the several days of its sitting, there 
was a large gathering of members from the 
several Monthly Meetings, and some from 
other meetings—the large house being filled, 
and the sessions were interesting. Abel A. 
Hull and wite, from Little Fails Monthly 
Meeting, Md., were in attendance with a min- 
ute to attend this Quarter, and some of the 
meetings composing it. John and Mary B. 


Needles, of Baltimore, were also in attend-° 


ance. 


hrst First- ay i. Tenth month, inclusive, on 
account of the absence of some of the Friends 
fro :i the city. 

At Goose Creek, although many of the 
elders huve been removed, their sons have 
coe forward and t. ken up the work. Great 
improvements have been made in this neigh- 
borhood. All the barns and mills of Friends 
destroyed during the war have been rebuilt 
on larger and better plans; the roads are 
much better than formerly, and the rail:oad 
from Washington is comp.eted to the vicini- 
ty. Shey have a cheese-factory and a but- 
ter-factory recently estsblished, both doing a 
prospe: ous business, an{ have gone largely 
into grazing. 

Jos. A. Dugdale, a Minisier of Prairie 
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Grove Mouthly Meeting. Iowa, expects toa -| bad on the subject of deing away with the 
tend B Itimore Yearly Meetirg, end bas ob- meeting held the day after our Quarterly 
tained a minute to visit in Eartern Pennsyl-| Meeting, sometimes called the Youth’s Meet- 
vania and N«w Jersey ; alsoto visit the Peni-| ing. The proposition struck some of us with 
tepti-ri-s. Acccmyanied be his wife, they will | alarm. It looks as if the only excuse for it 
Jeave sccn after their Quarterly Meeting | would bea saving of time. We sometimes 
(9b mo. 15ib), and, trevellirg in their own | see this in hurry ing though the business of 
conveyance, will visit the mectings on their | the meeting. Now, we do bot come together 
route. _ | tor the purpese «f saving time, but _We pro- 

The propori ion for a new Yearly Meeiing | fess to meet for the purpose of serving and 
still claims atteminn, rrd may ccme before | worshippirg God, and giving Him the hom- 


Inciena erd Ba) imore Yearly Meetings at | 
their next : essic ns. 

It is wel] that Friends move in this weigh- 
ty encerp with cauticn, waiting to be led by | 
t'e D vine Master, who is the unly safe lead- | 
er of His people. 

The meetings ecmyposing Hudson Mon.hly | 
Meeting »re very sr all; that at Ghent, N. | 
Y., since the organ‘zation of their First day | 
School kas heen well attended and with much | 
interest. A number not members attend the | 


age that is His«ue. 

If we are our Divine Master's faithful 
servants, we shall want to du more instead of 
less for Him. 

Jn my opinion the ovement is a sign of 
weakness. I fear it is an advance of the 
enemy, who would ths ‘teke away our 
strength, and we weulau give up, little by 
little, till all would be lost. 

1 am satisfied the Lord will not want such 
poor, faint-heerted people as we should be. 


scheo] and meeting, end Friends are encour- | But oh, He does want, and this poor, care- 


aged to persevere. 


a Friend in New Y rk State: 
“T will mention that a few days since at a 
* fune-al here, I mertioned after the funeral 


Jess and heardess world does need a people 
The following anecdote is forwarded by | 


woo will serve Him with full purpose of 
heart, who humbly strive to dwell near Him, 
whose greatest joy is to do His will, and who 
love Him above all else. Such could t old forth 


to the minister who attended from a distance, | the inviting language, “ Come, seek the Lor.t, 


that I thought Friends erred in sending for | 
somebody to speak, not being satisfied with- 
out having a funeral sermon. He replied, 
he that morning received a telegram desiring 
him to attend this fi.neral—the person heing 
a strenger to him, and it being very incon- 
venient to attend, he wrote a rep y that he 
could not go; but on taking it to the cffice 
he cou!d not put it in, and foun. his peace 
could only be attained by writing another, 
szying he woul! attend.” 

Byberry Monthly Meeting (Philadelphia) 
bas purchased additional ground for the ex- 
tension of its grave-yard and meeting grounds. 
Some of the shedding bas been rebuilt, and | 
other improvemerts made, Watson Tomlin- 
con, ihe only recorded Minister belor ging to 
this mering, : ss been on a religious visit 
within Western Quarter. | 

J. M. T. 


Nive Partners Quarterly Meeting was held 
at Quaker Hill, N. Y., on Eighth month 
5th and 6th. The atten‘ ance was good. No 
miniaters with minutes in atiendance, but 
Teaac Hicks, from Westbury, and Esther 
Haviland, from Purchase, were present, aud | 
held forth their testimony for the Truth, as | 
delivered to them. 

A memorial from Oblong Monthly Meet- 
ing concerning our lately deceased Friend, 
Martha irish, was read. 

At one of our late meetings, some talk was 


for He is good, and His mercy endureth fo:- 
ever.” “His ways are ways of pleasantness, 
and all His paths are paths of peace.” 

The state of society is very discouraging 
in many places amongst us. Our people are 


| too lukewarm in attending to the interests of 


those precious testimonies that our fore‘ath- 
ers prized more igh y than their natura’ 
lives, 

Many of us hold our relizion too lightly— 
as a thing of little account, well enough in 
its way, but we are not alive to the vital im- 
portance of true religion—a religion pure 
and undefiled before God the Father. We 
are not enough in earnest about it, we do not 
act as if we felt it ard believed in it. 

Let us know that He whom we serve is the 
living God, and that He is truly our God, 
that He is able to save, and that He will 
never forsake those who put their trust in 
Him. We need faith in His infinite good- 
ness and power, believing there is none other 
in Heaven or on earth tu save or bless; and 
even in affliction we could say with Job, 
“Though He slay me, yet will I trust in 
Him.” E. 


THE BRAIN WORRY. 


Many of us pray to be delivered from eud- 
den death, and do we worry ourselves into 
it? Ifwedo, can we help it? To most of 
us it is not given to choose our lives, to avoid 
the rough places, to gently shoulder to one 








side disagreeable facts. We must, climh over 
the rocks though they hurt us sore, end the 
diffi :ulties, however they may annoy us, must 
be met with brain fret and wear until they 
are conquered, or we have passed them. 
Thev are as real, living and annoying as any 
tangible ache or pain could be; as bruising 
and irritating as the peas in the shoes of the 
pilgrims of old. Nervous health is one thing, 
and moral health, and purely physical health 
is quite another and different thing. Cuilm 
and steady mental work is conducive to long 
life; but nervous emotion, mental work that 
is a constant urging, and, at the same time, 
is an unhanging of the even tenor of the 
mind, eats away the brain faster than any 
mental lahor, no matter how hard, that is 
systematic. As men do not really die of 
heart disease as often a3 supposed, but of apo- 
plexv or congestion of the lungs, so thev do 
not die of brain work, but brain worry.—Lon- 
don Times. 





THE KING'S FRIEND. 

We are a gay party, summering among the 
hills. Newcomers into the little boarding 
house, where we, by reason of prior possession, 
hold a kind of sway, are apt to fare hardly 
at our hands, unless they come up to our 
standard. We are not exacting in the matter 
of clothes; we are liberal on creeds; but we 
have our shibboleths. And, though we do 
not drown unlucky Ephraimites whose ton- 
gues make bad work with S’s, i fear we are 
not quite kind to them ; they never stay long, 
and so we go on having it much our own way. 

Week before last a man appeared at din- 
ner, of whom our good little landlady said, 
deprecatingly, that he would stay only a few 
days. She knew by instinct that his presence 
would not be agreeable to us. He was not 
in the least an intrusive person ; on the con- 
trary, there was a sort of mute appeal to 
our humanity in the very extent of his quiet 
inoffensiveness ; but his whole atmosphere was 
utterly uninteresting. 

He was untrained in manner, awkwardly 
ill at ease in the table routine ; and altogether, 
it was so uncomfortable to make any attempt 
to include him in our circle that io a few 
days he was ignored by every one to a de- 
gree which was neither courteous nor Chris- 
tian. 

In all families there is a leader. Ours is a 
charming and brilliant married woman, 
whose ready wit and never-failing spirits 
make her the best of centres for a country 
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But one morning such a change was appa- 
rent in her manner toward him that we all 
looked up in surprise. No more gracious and 
gentle greeting could she have given him if 
he had been a prince of royal line. Our 
astonishment almost passed bounds when we 
heard her continue with a kindly inquiry 
after his health, and undeterred by his evi- 
dent readiness to launch into detailed symp- 
toms, listen to him with the most respectful 
attention. Under the influence of this new 
and sweet recognition his plain and common 
face kindled into something almost manly 
and individual. He had never before been so 
spoken to by a well-bred and beautiful woman, 

We were sobered, in spite of ourselves, by 
an indefinable something in her manner; and 
it was with subdued whispers that we crowded 
around her on the piazza, and begged to 
know what it all meant. It was a rare thing 
to see Mrs. hesitate fora reply. The 
color rose in her face, and, with a half-nervous 
attempt at a smile, she finally said, “ Well, 
girls, I suppose you will laugh at me; but 
the truth is, I heard this man say his prayers 
this morning. You know his room is next to 
mine, and there is a great crack in the door. 
I heard him praying, this morning, for ten 
minutes just before breakfast; and I never: 
heard such tones in my life. I don’t pretend 
to be religious ; but I must own it was a won- 
derful thing to hear a man talking with God 
as he did. And when I saw him at table, I 
felt as if T were looking in the face of some 





one who had just come out of the presence of 


the King of Kings, and had the very air of 
Heaven about him. I can’t help what the 
rest of you do or say ; J shall always have the 
same feeling whenever I see him ” 

There was a magic earnestness in her tone 
and look which we all felt, and which some 
of us will never forget. 

During the remainder of his stay with us, 
the untutored, uninteresting stupid man knew 
no lack of friendly courtesy at our hands. 
We were the better for his homely presence; 
unawares he ministered unto us. When we 
knew that he came directly from speaking to 
the Master, to speak to us, we felt that he was 
greater than we, and we remembered that it 
is written, “If any man serve me, him will 
mv Father honor.”—From “ Bits of Tulk, by 
ma 





THE cares and anxieties of business can- 
not be successfully hidden from the eye of 
love; and the knowledge of trouble without 


party of pleasure-seekers. Her keen sense of | acquaintance with its causes and extent, is 
humor had not been able entirely to spare | more injurious to the happiness of the family 


this unfortunate man, whose attitudes and 
movements were certainly at times almost ir- 
resistible. 


| cire'e, than the full acquaintance with the 
| particulars of business disasters, which per- 
i feet confidence would give. 
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This organization will bold its first meeting this 
season at Race Street Meeting-house on Sixih-day 
evening next, 12th inst., at half-past 7 o’clock. At- 
tendance of Friends generally invited. 

Bens. HALLowELL, JR., 


ANNE UALEY, } Clerks. 





PHILADELPHIA FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 
ConFERENCE will 


First-pay Scuoot GEneraL 


Richmond, Indiana, on Seventh-day evening, 9th 
month 27, at 7 o’clock. Reports, with names of 
delegates appointed by the Associations, should be 
sent to the care of Anna M. Srarr, Richmond, Ind., 
and the attendance of Friends’ generally is invited. 
It is expected that satisfactory arrangements will 
be perfected in reference to tickets for those at- 
tending Indiana Yearly Meeting so as to be an- 
nounced in next week’s Intelligencer. 
Jos. TruMaN, Jr., Clerk 
Anna M. Starr, \ oo 
The Executive Committee will meet in basement 
of same building at 3 o’clock, 
Full attendance desirable. 
Louisa J. Roperts, 


same afternvon. 


Clerk. 





Mutual Aid Association of Friends will meet on 
Sixth-day evening, 9th mo. 12, at 8 o'clock, in 
Race Street Monthly Meeting Room. 

ALFRED Moore, Secretary. 








commence its sessions at Friends’ Meeting-house, | frightful burdens. 


TELLIGENCER. 


to the Crown, praying that steps may be taken in 
favor of the settlement of international — 
by arbitration. 

The picture which Mr. Richard drew of the enor- 
mous annual expenditure to which the nations of 
Europe submit is only too true, and he would be a 
benefactor of mankind, worthy of immortal re- 
nown, who could show those nations that their safe- 
ty may be insured without the pressure of these 
1,163 Petitions, with 207,320 
signatures, have been presented to Parliament 
this session (up to July 22, 1873,) in support of 
Mr. Richard’s motion in favor of International Ar- 
bitration. These petitions represent many million 
persons when it is remembered that a considerable 
proportion of them are signed by one person act- 
ing as chairman for each of the numerous large 
meetings held upon the question.— The (London) 
Daily News July, 10. 


Tue For Trape or ALAska.—Mr. Bendell who is 
familiar with the territory of Alaska, states that 
the fur trade of that country is of such an import- 
ance and of such a magnitude that all other re- 
sources are insignificant when compared with it. 
The furs brought annually into the market are 
worth, not thousands, but millions of dollars, and 
it is safe to sssume that their value exceeds the fur 
produce of the rest of North America and Siberia 
combined. By far the most of these furs are ex- 
ported to England, whence they are distributed 
throughout the world, a large portion being re-im- 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. ported into the United States in a manutactured 
Committee of Management will meet in the Li- | condition, forcing us to pay a duty of 40 per cent. 
brary Ruom on Fourth day evening 10th inst., at 8 | on one of our own products. Of all the wealth in 
o’clock. J. M. Extis, Clerk. furs which Alaska annually produces, over one-half 
is furnished by those two small islands in the Bebr- 

ITEMS. ing Sea which has been leased to the Alaska Com- 

mercial Company. St. Paul and St. George are 


ANOTHER general storm prevailed on the evening 
of the 20th ult. It was very heavy in Delaware, 
and caused great damage along the line of the 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal. There were breaks 
at Kirkwood, Chesapeake City, and other places, 
the most serious beirg at Kirkwood, where the 
breach is said to be four hundred feet wide and 
forty deep. About 100 canal boats and other ves- 
sels were stranded at St. George’s. Considerable 
damage was done to the Delaware Railroad, pre- 
venting the moving of peach trains, but tarough 
the active efforts of the company the trains were 
again running on the 28th. 


On the morning of the 24th of last month the 
coast of Nova Scotia was swept by the severest 
storm known there for years, and on Sunday and 
Sunday night a portion of England was visited by 
a storm of “unprecedented severity.” Making al- 
lowance for the four hours of time between the two 
localities, the two storms were almost coincident. 
Whether this was an accidental correspondence in 
point of time of two separate storms of extraordi- 
nary destructiveness two thousand miles apart, or 
whether they were both on the periphery of an 
enormous cyclone spanning the North Atlantic, is a 
“ probability ” or possibility that lies outside of 
the range of the observatories of our Signal Bu- 
reau. 

EiGHTEEN physicians have signed a communica- 
tion addressed to the school-board of Cincinnati, 
giving their opinion that gymnastics in the schools 
are injurious, causing disorders of the nerves and 
heart. 

Mr. Henry Ricwarp, achieving a success not of- 
ten vouchsaved to private members of the House 
of Commons, has carried his motion for an address 


each inhapited by about 300 Aleuts, who have at- 
tained a state of civilization but little inferior to 
that of the lower classes of the country, and who 
under’ the management of the present company, 
enjoy an unusual prosperity. The compauy pays 
theri-$40,000 per annum as wages, fursishes them 
wjih everything needed at San Francisco prices, 
© 1pports schools, erects comfortable buildings for 
them, and even has a physican to care for their 
health. There are killed at St. George and St. 
Paul 100,000 fur seal every year, according to stip- 
ulation in the lease, which are worth in London 
about $10 each, making the season’s catch worth 
$1,(00,000—the price having advanced several hun- 
dred per cent. during the last fouryears. The Gov- 
ernment receives as taxes and lease about $300,000 
annually. Beside the ageuts and employes of the 
company, there are Government officers at the 
island, whose duty it is to see that the conditions 
of the lease are observed. No out-sider is allowed 
to land except by special permission.—Zx. Paper. 


Tue Japanese students now in this country are 
about three hundred in number, some having been 
sent here by the Government, and others at their 
own expense. They are patient, inquiring and 
hard-working students, and in some instances have 
injured their health by over-application. 
trouble consists in failure of the eyesight, and sev- 
eral have been under medical treatment for this 
malady. Six of the Japanese were sent here at the 
expense of a company at Osaka, and have been 
living at various points of the country for two 
years. Fiveof them, however, have been ordered 
to return home, and next week they will start from 


New York city for San Francisco, and thence by 


steamer to Yeddo. 


The chief 
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ASSETS OVER $1,800,000. 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
No. 108 Ss. F*’ourth Street. 
Incorporated by the State of Pennsylvania Third Month 22, 1866. 





Expressly required by its charter to divide every dollar of surplus among its policy holders. It is there- 
fore strictly mutual, 

The distin guishing features of the Provident are :— 

1. Low rate of mortality consequent upon great care in the selection of lives, and the large proportion 
of Friends among its members. 

2. Economy in expenses. 

3. Prudent investment of money. , 

4. Liberality to the insured—as, for example, its non-forfeiture system, which is more liberal than that 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts law. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 
WM. C. LONGSTRETH, Vice Pres. ROWLAND PARRY, Actuary. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
BENJAMIN STRATTAN, | JONES COMPOUND BED SPRING _ 
CENERAL INSURANCE 


AND 


RBAL BSTAIE AGENT AND BROKER. 
NOTARY PUBLIC AND CONVEYANCEP 


Loans Neq@otratep, Rents Coitectep, &c., &c. | 





Office, ODD FELLOWS’ BUILDING, For sale, wholesale and retail, by A. L. RAPP & 


Corner MAIN AND FIFTH STREETS, ‘ON, Cabinet, Hardware and Veneer dealers, 226 
— | SOUTH SECOND STREET, below Dock. 
RICHMOND, IND. The above Spring is one of the best and cheapest 
in the market. 


WANTED s@e Persons desiring a set of these Springs on 
By a young Friend a partner, with $1500 in a dry | trial, address by mail. 3m 
goods and grocery store at Aiken, South Carolina, : 
which is one of the most healthy locations in the 
South. Or the above amount on a loan with good SAMUEL MAROT, 
security. Address JEWELER AND PRACTICAL ENGRAVER 
3. C. SATTERTHWAIT, : ’ _ 
Crosswicks, New Jersey. Dealer in Sterling Silver and Silver Plated Ware, 


Jewelry, Fine Cutlery, &c., 
BOARD 


814 CHESTNUT STREET (2d floor), PHILA. 
and medical attention to chronic invalids and others, 


with the use of Electricity and Baths when needed, Particular attention given to the wants of Friends. 
by Dr. Lettie A. Smith, Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa. | Wedding Cards and Certificates; Visiting 
N. B.—Go«d -ererence given when addressed. Cards and Engraving generally, 





—— 














WANTED _ oom CARE GIVEN TO ae: os 
an active boy to learn the retail dry goods busi- | ISAAC G. TYSON, 
ness. JAMES S. JONES, Germantown, Pa. PHOTOCRAPHER, 

OARDING for a young man in a Friend’s family, 240 N. Highth Street. 


with the comforts of a home. Information ob- Photographing in all its branches, Special atten- 
tained by calling at this office, 144. N. 7th St. 1m ition given to copying old pictares. 
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CHAS. W. PACKER’S 
PATENT 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS. 


A large number of Testimonials might be offered in Recom- 
mendation of these Freezers, but the fact that they are now sold 
by the leading houses in all the principal cities in the country, 
and that numbers of them are exported every year, are sufficient 
guarantees of their excellence. They are made in the most sub- 
stantial manner—none but the best materials are used in their 
construction, and the mechanical arrangements are such that 
a oo freeze Cream, Fruit or Water Ices, in the shortest pos- 
sible time. 


Sizes—2, 3,.4, 6, 8, 10, 15 and 25 quarts. 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS IN HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 


C. W. PACKER, Manufacturer, 
17 South Fourth Street, Philada. 


i a a Norny's Tasteless Fruit-preserving Powder. 
PANY OF PHILADA. For preserving Strawberries, Pineapples, Cherries, 


701 ARCH STREET Raspberries, Blackberries, Peaches, Pears, Plums, 


Quinces, Apples, Tomatoes, and other fruit without 
CALEB CLOTHIER, President. being air-tight. Either as canned fruit, stewed fruit, 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. lyeow | fruit butter or preserves, cheaper and more elegant 
$C __ in beauty and taste than any process in the world. 
MABRIAGE CERTIFICATES | Blegant samples five years old can be seen and 
: tasted at our store. e have hundreds of testi- 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY monials from all parts of the country, endorsing the 
Blanks, $4.00, Filled up, $8.00. Powder. It is cheap, healthy, and reliable, and the 
Invitations neatly prepared. fruit can be used the same as old-fashioned sugar 

701 ARCH STREET. 


preserves. One box, costing 50 cts., preserves 40 
quarts or 60 Ibs. of pared fruit. Sold by all drag- 








lyeow T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, \gists and grocers, or seot promptly by mail. A 
liberal discount by the dozen. 
CRAFT & JESSUP, ZANE, NORNY, & CO., 


(Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 
905 Marger Srrest, PaivapELPaHia. 
House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 


No. 136 North Second St., Philada. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS; 


ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Oages, Plated, 
Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 
CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 


EDWIN CRAFT. ©. 6, JESSUP. 


WILLIAM HEACOCE. 
GENERAL 
FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
No. 907 Fitzert Strest, Paiua. 


A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and 

every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s 

atent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing 
odies in ice. tf 


SAMUEL W. LEINAUD, 


PLUMBING, 
GAS AND STEAN FITTING, 
No. 111 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, 
ly Below Chestnut, Philadelphia. 








Agents Wanted. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO.,N. Y. 





CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
No. 1125 Sazary Auer, 


(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
No, 1680 Wood Bt No. 904 Oherry 8t 
y 
FURNITURE. 
Established twenty-five years by 


8s. B. REGESTER, 
Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hair and Husk Mat- 
tresses. 
No. 526 Cattownitt Srreet, Para. 


ISAAC H. MACDONALD, 
TAILOR, 
Late Cutter and Foreman of Cas C. Jackson, de- 
ceased, has removed to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch, 
where he will be pleased to see his friends and 
patrons of the old establishment. 


PLAIN BONNETS. 
MARY E. WATERS, Bonnet Maker, has Removed 
from No. 222 Arch Street, to No. 314 Franklin St., 
ahove Wood, Philadelphia. Bonnets ready made 
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